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DOCTORS DIFFER. 


WE have had a remarkable illustration of the pro- 
verb in a late trial. The symptoms at the death of 
Cook were the same as those seen in animals killed 
by strychnine, says Dr A. 8S. Taylor, lecturer on 
medical jurisprudence at Guy’s Hospital. The symp- 
toms were irreconcilable with every disease I am 
acquainted with—the vomiting in particular irrecon- 
cilable with strychnine, says Dr Letheby, medical 
officer of health to the city of London. If strychnine 
has been taken in a sufficient dose to poison, it ought 
to be discovered in the body, if the proper tests be 
used, says Mr W. Herapath, professor of chemistry 
and toxicology at the Bristol Medical School. I have 
no hesitation in saying that strychnine is, of all 
poisons, mineral or vegetable, the most easy of detec- 
tion, says Dr Letheby. When death is the consequence 


| of the administration of strychnia, if the quantity is 


small, I should not expect to find any trace in the 


| body after death, says Dr Christison, Professor of 
| Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh, and 


author of a laborious work on poisons. In several 
cases of animals which I poisoned by strychnine, I 
could discover no trace of it in the body—the cause 
is that the poison is absorbed into the blood, and 
changed: so pronounces the above Dr Taylor. In 
forty animals killed by strychnia which I have 
examined, I invariably found the heart full on the 
right side [a result arising from death by asphyxia], 
declares Mr Nunneley, professor of surgery at Leeds. 
I have examined the interior of animals that have 
been killed by strychnine; but I have not observed 
in such cases that the right side of the heart was 
usually full of blood: thus pronounces Dr Todd, 
physician of King’s College Hospital. A bad state of 
health, leading to nervous irritation, and this followed 
| by a convulsive disease—such is the view which Mr 
| Nunneley takes of the cause of Cook’s death. I have 
never seen a case in which the symptoms that I have 
heard described here, arose from any disease, avers, 
on the other hand, Sir Benjamin Brodie, a surgeon of 
unusually large experience. When men having these 
eminent positions in the medical world differ so widely, 
or rather so flatly contradict each other, most people 
out of the profession receive a shock as to the faith to 
be placed in the doctor. The affair leaves a decidedly 
uncomfortable feeling in the public mind. 

| Yet this variance amongst medical men is no greater 
| than that which is occasionally revealed as existing 
among other groups of the learned. In July 1853, a 
litigation took place in the Scotch Court of Session 
regarding a mineral called gas-coal, which had been 


leased on the estate of Torbanehill, and had proved a 
source of extraordinary profit. The landlord, alleging 
that this mineral was not coal, or any other of the 
minerals which had been specified, but a wholly diffe- 
rent article of superior value, claimed L.10,000 damages 
for its having been worked during the preceding three 
years. The great question brought before the jury was 
—Is this mineral properly coal or not? If coal, then 
the leaseholder was clearly entitled to raise it. If not 
coal, then, according to the landlord’s view of the mat- 
ter, he was not entitled to dig for it. The presiding 
jucge ultimately recommended the jury to decide the 
matter according to their conception of what was con- 
templated between the two parties in the lease; and 
they gave a verdict for the leaseholder accordingly. 
But this is not what we have here to remark upon. 
What we have now to recall to our readers is, the 
startling discrepancy of opinion as to the nature of 
the mineral which appeared among the scientific men 
brought forward as witnesses. Professor <Ansted, 
mining-geologist, said it had not the essential qualities 
of coal. Professor Brande, a chemist, finding 70 per 
cent. of volatile matter in the Torbanehill mineral, 
and only 21 per cent. in Newcastle coal, besides some 
other differences, pronounced the former to be not coal. 
Professor Anderson, of Glasgow, another chemist, 
stated that coal is black, with a conchoidal fracture; 
this mineral is brown, with a slaty fracture. For these 
and other reasons, this mineral is not coal. It is 
different even from cannel-coal, which comes nearest 
to it in character. According to Mr Milne Home, an 
amateur geologist of eminence, the mineral was a bitu- 
minous shale, not coal. Mr Chapman, professor of 
mineralogy at Toronto, deemed it a clay impregnated 
with inflammable matter; it could not be called coal. 
Mr Hugh Miller, author of The Old Red Sandstone, 
finding the mineral deficient in a fixed carbonaceous 
base, while it possessed, what all true coals wanted, a 
base of earth, was of opinion that it was n Two 
other geologists pronounced to nearly tl effect. 
Then came the ingenious George Wil Pro- 
fessor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh, 
who thought that it was not coal, seeing it left no 
available coke. Professor Queckett, and two other 
microscopists, repudiated it as coal, because it had 
not the proper organic structure under their glasses, 
presenting no trace of a vegetable origin. Finally 
came a troop of practical men, who all had decided 
objections to calling such a thing coal, 

But then there immediately followed a long series of 
scientific men, equally repftable with the above, who 
found the substance to be coal. The learned and 


veteran naturalist, Professor John Fleming, considered 


| 


ir 
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it as allied to parrot-coal. Professor Graham, one of 
the greatest of our chemical teachers, finding a coke 
(which others had denied), and that the ash resembled 
that of other coals, was clear for its being held as 
coal. Professor Johnston, of Durham, indicated many 
points of resemblance to coal, both in substance and 
in geological relations. Mr Hoffman, professor of 
chemistry in the government School of Mines, had 
made some experiments with the mineral, and found 
it to contain the same ingredients as coal. Professors 
Fyfe, Gregory, and Frankland, decided it to be 
coal, a cannel or gas-producing coal. On this side 
also appeared a set of most respectable microscopists, 
followed by a long series of practical men. In short, 
there was fully as much and as respectable evidence 
that the Torbanehill mineral was coal, as that it was 
not coal, and the jury might have hung suspended in 
a neutralisation of forces, but for the suggestion above 
adverted to of the judge. 

When the details of this case were brought forward 
in the newspapers, the public pretty generally accepted 
them, as they have accepted the discrepancies of the 
medical evidence on Palmer’s trial, as a revelation of 
the incompetency of science to give certain evidence 
on such a subject. And, as a laugh at philosophers is 
always relished, many laughed to see them brought 
forward in so self-condemnatory a manner. Doubtless, 
some even went the length of expressing their belief 
that science itself had been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting—proved to be a mockery and a sham. 
The blame, however, lies far apart both from science 
and from its sincere and true-hearted cultivators. 

We have no hesitation in saying that it mainly lies, 
not in our positive scientific acquirements, but in our 
deficiency of science. It is because our knowledge of 
poisons, and their effects, and of the means of detecting 
their presence in the tissues of the body, is so imper- 
fect, that medical men gave such discrepant evidence 
respecting the death of Cook. It is because geology 
is but a science of yesterday, full of great gaps and 
obscurities, that the Torbanehill witnesses so stultified 
each other. If it had been settled, as it might well 
be, by careful experiment conducted under a commis- 
sion, whether strychnine is sure to shew itself in the 
recently poisoned or not, one large section of the 
absurdities we have enumerated might have been 
spared. If any authoritative body of geologists had 
heretofore looked carefully into the whole series of 
black inflammable mineral substances, and pronounced, 
for the practical guidance of mining-adventurers and 
the laws touching their business, where the term coal 
ceases to be applicable, and some other term must 
begin, then the Torbanehill litigation, on which many 
thousands are said to have been expended, might have 
been prevented. We obviously suffer here, not for 
our knowledge, but our ignorance. 

But, while science thus stands blameless, we think 
many of its cultivators are fairly liable to censure in 
both cases. Why, it may well be asked by the outer 
public, dOthey presume to pronounce so decisively on 
one side her in matters on which our knowledge 
is as yet from ripe? The only answer that can 
be given is, that scientific men are only men, and so 
are apt to be overconfident about the little they know, 
liable to view even the mysteries of nature as they 
affect their own vanities and interests, and not always 
capable of seeing well before them when they undertake 
to advise mankind. A scientific man has his crotchets, 
which he soon comes to love a great deal better than 
truth. A new idea of his own, albeit a weak one, 
he will nurse and fondle, and bring forward on all 
possible occasions; while the better ideas of other men 
are perhaps rejected by him, simply because they are 
not his own. The infirmities of human nature come 


theology—coteries—factions, affect science to mischie- 
vous results, as they do other things. Hence most 
of those startling differences which we see amongst 
scientific men on questions within their respective 
sciences—one set of geologists, for example, fully 
acknowledging a positive progress of life from the 
lowest fossiliferous beds upwards; while another set 
profess to believe that mammalia will yet be found 
beside the first trilobites and lingule: Professor 
Sedgwick seeing a decided break in the series of fossils 
at the top of the Llandeilo flags, and claiming all below 
that for his Cambrian system; while Sir Roderick 
Murchison makes light of that break, in order to 
maintain a claim for the downward extension of his 
Silurian system: some physiologists following Cuvier 
in accepting the purpose of organs as a light to guide 
them in their researches, while others reject teleology 
in all its shapes; and so on. We may deplore all 
such admixture of human feeling and prejudice with 
the bright course of Absolute Truth; but we cannot 
help it. We well know that we cannot altogether get 
quit of the beggarly elements, do as we will: we must 
submit for a while to wear them. 

The true hope manifestly lies in the progress of 
science itself. Every step we take in well-ascertained 
knowledge tends to extinguish sources of obscurity 
and grounds of difference, and, consequently, to leave 
scientific matters less and less at the mercy of the 
accidents of human emotions. When the people are 
enabled to ask, not what do scientific men think and 
say about so and so, but what has science pronounced 
upon it? they will be in comparative comfort about 
many things largely affecting their welfare. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH LAW. 


I. 

CaTuerine HERBERT was a young and rather pretty 
widow, the mother of one little boy, and the mistress 
of a handsome house and moderate competence. She 
was not a coquette; but left at two-and-twenty the 
widow of a man whom she had married in obedience 
to her father’s command, a man withal old enough to 
have been her father himself, it was no wonder that 
in a year or so after Mr Herbert’s death neighbours 
began to speculate upon the probabilities concerning 
his successor. In something less than another year, 
they had settled the matter to the general satisfaction ; 
and before the third was half gone, were becoming 
impatient to know whether the wedding-day was fixed. 
Presently it became evident that their conclusions had 
been premature, and at length gossips grew weary: 
though ‘ Mrs Herbert and her lawyer’ remained a stock- 
subject of discourse, it was generally understood to 
have become one of second-rate importance. 

To the lady herself it was far otherwise, for though 
she had not given her heart quite so readily as they 
might suppose, it certainly was given; no one knew 
this better than herself, unless, perhaps, the person on 
whom it was bestowed. Perhaps he had known it 
before shé did: if he had not, most probably he would 
never have known it at all. 

George Stuart—such was his name—was the young 
partner of an old attorney, in whose hands Mr Herbert 
had left his wife’s affairs. These proved to be rather 
complicated, and, as a natural consequence, the lawyer 
and his client frequently met. Stuart was the working- 
partner, though not head of the firm; and Mrs Herbert 
grew into the habit of looking to him as her adviser, 
without considering how far this habit might lead her. 

It is not easy to say whether Stuart did consider 
this; his was not a character easily pronounced upon. 
Fitted by nature and education to adorn society, he 


in to blight the fairest blossoms of truth: self-love, 
| money-love, praise-love; all tell in thisway. Fashion— 


entered it only as often as seemed necessary to avoid | 


—— 


‘ 
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the imputation of_singularity. Nevertheless, this was 
the imputation always attached to him, though with 
what reason few could decide, for he scrupulously 
avoided every appearance which could have justified 
it. In dress, manners, habits, and acquirements, he 
differed nothing from others of his rank; yet there 
must have been a difference somewhere, for every one 
acknowledged, though none could define it. A few 
suggested that it arose from his somewhat unusual 
style of countenance; others, more justly, considered 
this not a cause, but an effect. 

Why was this an unusual face? Nothing in his 
features was extraordinary. He had, of course, the 
usual items, not excepting ‘two gray eyes and a chin.’ 
But there was nothing surpassingly handsome in any 
of them: it was in expression only that his features 
were remarkable. At first sight, young ladies pro- 
nounced him melancholy, young men declared him 
proud; but both opinions were qualified on a closer 
acquaintance, There was an odd mixture of gentleness 
and sternness in the short, firm curve of his lip: it 
left one in doubt whether the original character had 
been harsh or tender. So with his eye; its cold, hard 
gaze was tempered by a peculiar softness, and the 
beholder was puzzled to know which was the natural, 
which the acquired expression. 

To Mrs Herbert, Stuart’s manner was always simply 
respectful. Self-possessed at all times, even cold and 
taciturn upon occasions, it was entirely without effort 
he acquired any influence over her. So completely 
had this indifference beguiled her from the examination 
of her own feelings, that it was not until she was 
startled into fearing the loss of his friendship that she 
began to understand how highly she had prized it. 
He, having perhaps more knowledge of the human 
heart, perceived long before she did whither all this 
might tend, and gradually, very gradually, he sought 
to lessen the danger. His visits became less frequent, 
his manners more formal. This was the means by 
which Mrs Herbert was awakened to the consciousness 
of her own partiality, and at the same time stung with 
the belief that he suspected and scorned it. This last 
mortification, however, could not endure long, for not 
the most fastidious delicacy could have detected any- 
thing in his bearing towards her which the proudest 
woman could have resented; and the deep respect, the 
almost reverence with which he treated her when they 
met in general society, soon satisfied her that, whatever 
his feelings for her might be, contempt certainly was 
not among them. All this was very tantalising, and 
some women might have grown weary; but Catherine 
Herbert, however much she might feel the bitterness 
of unrequited affection, could not, if she had wished, 
have recalled or transferred hers. 

But after all, her lot was far from being an®unhappy 
one; her little son was an admirable security against 
dulness and solitude. Alas! she knew not how much 
he had ministered to her happiness, until he was sud- 
denly snatched from her. Stunned by the blow, almost 
wishing that the cruel fever had taken her too, how 
bitterly, even without knowing it, did she miss the 
consolations of sympathy! Life seemed henceforward 
a blank to her, and yet life must be endured; for 
though her health had suffered severely, youth and 
strength forbade the release that she almast sighed 
for. And George Stuart, cold, callous, unfeeling as 
he seemed, what was there in the death of an infant 
to excite his regret? He scarcely dared to ask himself; 
but when he did summon courage to analyse his 
feelings, the truth was soon arrived at. It is not till 
misfortune overtakes the object of its love, that a noble 
mind understands how deep that love has been. The 
blow that struck her heart communicated itself to 
his; and it was in the midst of his sorrow for her 
bereavement that he first a himself that 
he loved her. To himself?—and why not to her? 


No; this must not be: cold drops stood on his fore- 
head at the thought. 

Some weeks elapsed after her little boy’s death ere 
they met. Stuart was unable wholly to conceal his 
agitation; and she, grateful for his evident sympathy, 
could scarcely control her emotion. Few words were 
spoken, yet that short interview gave her more plea~ 
sure than she had hoped ever again to know. Did he 
then love her after all? And if so, why did he fear 
to let her suspect it? What meant that sudden flush, 
chased again to deadly paleness? Why did his hand 
so abruptly relinquish hers, unless through the fear 
that she should detect its trembling? By such inquiries 
as these—foolish except to a woman—did she beguile 
many a lonely hour away. But something else was in 
store for her. 

She had been from home for several weeks, visiting 
a distant relative, when, on returning, she was informed 
that Mr Stuart had called once, and his aged partner 
twice, in her absence. She wondered at this, for Mr 
Morgan rarely took so much interest in her affairs as 
this proceeding seemed to indicate. It was, in fact, 
owing to Stuart’s earnest request that he had called, 
Stuart becoming daily more convinced of the necessity 
for his absenting himself. 

It was an unlucky move on his part. Mrs Herbert, 
fancying that the business must be of importance, 
called at the office the morning after her return. Both 
partners were absent, but expected momentarily ; and 
Mrs Herbert seated herself to await their coming. 
On a table beside her lay a heap of unopened letters, 
and she began mechanically to remark the different 
appearance of each. There were parcels of documents, 
addressed in the round stiff hand which betokened 
their legal import; large letters in blue envelopes, 
with immense seals; smaller ones in delicate cream 
colour, with arms and crest emblazoned thereon. All 
these bore the address of the firm, but one, the last 
which Mrs Herbert took up was simply inscribed to 
*G. Stuart, Esq.’ 

Now, there was nothing very strange in this. Mrs 
Herbert knew that private letters were seldom if ever 
addressed to the office, and most probably the writer 
of this had erred through inadvertence. But some 
strange thought must have flitted through Mrs 
Herbert’s brain, for she stood for some moments gazing 
at the paper in her hand, as if everything else in the 
world was forgotten. Suddenly she heard the outer 
door open; and hastily replacing the letter as she 
had found it, with the address downwards, she flung 
down her veil and walked to the window. 

It was Stuart himself who entered, but Mr Morgan 
was scarcely a step behind him. After a quiet 
greeting, Stuart passed on to the table where the 
letters lay, and Mr Morgan proceeded to inform his 
visitor of the business on which he had wished to see 
her. Fortunately, he required only assenting answers, 
and these Mrs Herbert contrived to give, though her 
attention was otherwise occupied. Mr Morgan left 
her to fetch some document from the outer office; 
and, glad of the relief, she drew aside her veil to 
breathe more freely. Stuart’s hand wag on the letter, 
the dady’s letter, and he opened it without observing 
the address. A strange look shot across his counte- 
nance as the spread sheet met his eye; a look of anger 
and detestation, subdued at once into scornful pity. 
But Catherine Herbert knew not what that look 
expressed ; she saw only that it betokened some strong 
emotion, and the rush of feeling deprived her of the 
power to think. Her eyes closed involuntarily, but 
only for a moment; she would not faint ; and reopening 
them, she saw his fixed upon her with a look so 
eloquent of overwhelming anguish, that all thought of 
herself was in a moment eclipsed. 

By what strange alchemy is it that in the breast of 
a true woman the wildest passions are sometimes 


= 
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instantaneously converted into the most gentle? It is 
not love alone—it is faith: the pure full trustfulness 
of an undeceived, undeceiving spirit. Stuart’s look 
of agony was met by one of love. At that moment, 
Catherine would not have scrupled to confess it, 
though never till that moment had she felt it so 
entirely hopeless. The impulse of jealousy was 
swallowed up in that of generous affection; and the 
grateful brightness that started into Stuart’s eyes 
shewed that he understood and appreciated her feeling. 

Yes, he understood all. At sight of the letter, 
which to him possessed a fearful interest, he had 
involuntarily glanced at Mrs Herbert. The change 
in her countenance told him how she had interpreted 
his, and to his own painful emotions was added this 
of observing hers. There was another feeling too— 
more selfish perhaps, but equally natural—the dread 
of losing her esteem. It was this she read in his face; 
to this her look gave answer. Men know not the 
strength of a woman’s love, when they suppose that 
any one shock, no matter how violent, can materially 
alter it. 

Mr Morgan returned in a very few minutes; little 
did he know the change those minutes had wrought in 
They were, to all appearance, just 


| ashe had left them—they had not spoken; and though 
| Stuart’s heart might be groaning within him, though 


Mrs Herbert’s lips might be whiter now than her 
cheeks had been before, Mr Morgan saw it not. The 
veil, the thick black veil, was down again ; and by the 
time he had finished his explanations, she had regained 
her self-command. 

The remainder of that day she spent rather sadly. 
Bidding her servants deny her to every one, she shut 
herself into her chamber, and indulged in a passion of 
weeping; yet her tears were not those of unmixed 
sorrow. ‘There is no nook so small but that hope will 
find a way through it; and whatever might be the 
mystery which encircled Stuart, Catherine was satisfied 
that it arose from misfortune rather than error. 


She was right: but this seemed to afford little con- | 


solation to him, as, pacing up and down his chamber, 
he wore away the night. It was long ere he could 
think : the strong discipline to which he had for years 
subjected himself was for once powerless; the tumult 
of his feelings defied all government. Ah, it is easy 


Now, George Stuart was not a man to be questioned 
on his own affairs, and to any other person he might 
have replied coldly or disdainfully ; perhaps he would 
not have replied at all; but for Mr Morgan he had a 
real respect, which was well merited. During the four 
or five years of their partnership, the young man had 
been treated by the elder one with uniform kindness 
and delicacy. If now the latter seemed to be over- 
stepped, George knew well that it was only an excess 
of the former feeling which occasioned the trespass. 
So, instead of that impenetrable look of distance by 
which common inquirers are repelled, he half smiled 
as he answered : 

‘It is not always possible to give a reason for our 
likings or dislikings. Is it not enough to say that I 
feel disinclined to walk ?’ 

Mr Morgan shook his head, and laughed a little. 
‘Come, George; be open with me. How has she vexed 
you?’ 

This was too blunt. Stuart looked angry; but in a 
minute or two replied gently: ‘You are mistaken, my 
good friend. I cannot pretend not to understand you; 
but you are altogether wrong.’ 

‘I am sorry for that, George. 
have mistaken also.’ 

Stuart looked up, and encountered a grave, almost 
disapproving look, which he returned somewhat proudly, 
and rose from his seat. 

‘Don’t be angry, George. 
took me for a friend ?’ 

‘You have shewn yourself one,’ replied Stuart, 
grasping the hand which Mr Morgan held out to him; 
* but ’"—— 

‘But you will not give me a friendly confidence ? 
Come, George, I have watched you for some time, and 
I cannot help thinking that you are using poor, pretty 
Mrs Herbert rather badly.’ 

Coming at such a moment, this was a bitter accu- 
sation. It was too much for Stuart’s overwrought 
feelings, which could not take refuge in indignation: 
the kind gentleness of his friend's manner rendered 
that impossible. He sat down; but when he would 
have spoken, the convulsive trembling of his lip for- 
bade it. For a moment his head was turned aside, 
and his hand pressed his forehead; then the strong 
will reasserted its mastery, and he calmly crossed 


I fear that others 


Sit down. I thought you 


to bear our own griefs; but the sufferings of those we | his arms upon his chest, while his lip curled, as if 


love it is impossible to see and remain unmoved ! 
Night wasted ; day dawned, and still his line of action 
was unchosen. 


Il. 

George Stuart sat at his desk, little inclined for 
business, but less for anything else. Fortunately, it 
was mere routine-work he had to attend to, until Mr 
Morgan came in. They were in a private office and 
alone. 

‘George,’ said the old man, ‘you don’t look quite 
yourself to-day. Suppose you shut this up, and take 
a walk.’ 

* Where ?’ 
business. 

Mr Morgan told him. There was a client to be called 
on in one street, and a deed to be inquired after in 
another. Lastly, Mrs Herbert must be informed that 
her mortgage on a certain cottage was worth next to 
nothing, inasmuch as it had been previously mortgaged 
to its full value. 

Stuart sat still for some moments, and then coldly 
and briefly excused himself from the proposed walk. 

But his partner was not to be so put off. At first, he 
jested at Stuart’s cowardice, wondered at his fastidious- 
ness, and so on; but perceiving that his badinage was 
more likely to disgust than to amuse, he changed his 
tone, and seriously, but very kindly, begged to be 
informed of the reason of his friend’s refusal. 


Stuart knew that his walk was to be on 


disdaining the emotion he had lately exhibited. 

‘Forgive me, George,’ said Mr Morgan, a good deal 
startled at seeing how much pain he had inflicted. ‘I 
had no wish to annoy you. I will say no more.’ 

Is it not strange that often something which we 
deemed an annoyance should at the moment of its 
removal become precious in our eyes? Stuart had 
been ine¥pressibly annoyed at Mr Morgan’s inquisition, 
yet now he felt a sort of disappointment. Besides, 
was he not leaving him under a false impression, 
though perhaps somewhat altered from the original one? 
With a strong effort, he requested his friend to stay. 

‘Resume your catechism, my dear sir,’ he said, ‘and 
I will answer you faithfully up to a certain point. 
Beyond that I cannot go.’ 

Mr Morgan twirled his gloves, scarcely knowing 
what to say. 

‘Well,’ Stuart persisted, ‘ will you begin?’ 

‘Why, my dear fellow, you puzzle me excessively. 
I was inclined to charge you with coldness and want of 
feeling.’ 

‘That is nothing new,’ said Stuart, with a look 
half sad, half scornful: ‘that has been my imputed 
character for years.’ 

‘But in this particular case, George! To come to 
the point at once: I am sure you liked Mrs Herbert 
once.’ 

‘I have 


always highly esteemed the lady you 
mention.’ 


prou: 
than 


— 
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*You could not, then, intend to shew her disrespect.’ 

‘Disrespect! What can you mean?’ 

‘Have you not to-day, for the third time, declined 
seeing her? Supposing this were known, what would 
be the impression produced? I fear, one more favour- 
able to your fastidiousness than to her delicacy.’ 

*You may be right,’ Stuart replied after a while; 
‘nevertheless, I could do only as I have done. Of two 
evils, I have chosen the least.’ 

* Explain yourself.’ 

‘It is not easy to do so. 
off an intercourse which might perhaps’ 

‘IT understand. But why your duty ?’ 

Stuart was silent. 

‘Excuse me. Are you “set” against marrying?’ 

*My dear friend, you have reached the point at 


* You are right, Mr Morgan. I would have encoun- 
tered any amount of present pain, if by so doing I 
could have redeemed the future from its abiding shame. 
I would have braved publicity, ridicule, everything, 
to have rescued my name from dishonour—to have 
regained the proud freedom I had lost. You are right 
in judging me so; but I was hindered.’ 

‘What could hinder you? In such a case, your 
own judgment only should have been followed. You 
only had suffered, and no one, zo one had a right to 


I felt it my duty to break | restrain you!’ 


A smile—but how bitter a smile—curled the lip of 
Stuart, and his proud nostril expanded with a look of 
wearied scorn. 


know something of the English law of divorce. Do 


| 
| 
‘My friend,’ he said, ‘you are a lawyer: you should 


which I told you that your questions or my answers | you not understand ?’ he added, as Mr Morgan looked 


must cease.’ 

Mr Morgan looked disappointed and sorry. 

‘My confidence would only give you pain, Mr | 
Morgan,’ said Stuart, replying to the look. 

*Then you will not tell me? You will not let me 
know what this is that burdens your heart and 
shadows your countenance—that is crossing your 
forehead with wrinkles, and streaking your hair with | 

;° 

Half smiling, yet sadly, Mr Morgan rose from his 
seat. Stuart rose too, and walked to the window; 
then, after some moments’ reflection, he turned again 
with a firm though slow movement, and walked back 
to his seat. 


His story was soon told: he made but a simple 


statement of a few sad facts, leaving his hearer’s imagi- | 


nation to fill up the outline. Even so let me tell what 
he told: few words will suffice. He had loved unwisely, 
married rashly ; had trusted first, to doubt afterwards; | 
had wondered, feared, suspected. Alas for the sus- 
picion which cannot be allayed, except as his had been! 


Not long had he to endure suspense. Conviction forced | 


itself upon him, and the sunshine of his life was ended. 

He had loved, I said, unwisely, for the living object 
of his love was not like the ideal. With the enthu- 
siasm of boyhood, he had attributed to her all the 
virtues he wished her to possess, and believed that her | 
love for the noble and the good was as ardent as his | 
own. Oh, how many heart-wrung tears, how many 
hours of unknown anguish, do these crushed hopes and | 
deadened aspirations cost us! 

In low tones, with eyes bent to the greens, Stuart 
and his friend conversed. 

* Where is she now ?’ asked Mr Morgan. 

Stuart told him. 

* And how does she subsist ?’ 

Stuart explained that he had made arrangements 
for her receiving a small annuity, on condition that | 
she never in any manner intruded herself upon him. 


The letter he had received lately was a breach of that | 


agreement. 

‘Does she write as a penitent, George ?’ 

‘Simpiy as a person transacting business.’ 

He gave the letter to Mr Morgan, who perused it | 
carefully, and on laying it down muttered half aloud: 
‘And almost seeming to think herself the injured 
party !—You never sued?’ he asked a moment after- 
wards: ‘you never sought a divorce ?’ 

* No.’ 

‘Why did you not?’ 

‘There were several reasons,’ said Stuart évasively. 

‘ The exposure ?’ 

* Ay, who likes to see himself and his wrongs in 
the hands of every newspaper editor ?—at the mercy 
of every idler who amuses himself with the contem- 
plation of misery and guilt?’ 

* And yet, George, I should have thought that your 
proud high spirit would have borne all this rather 
than’-—— He paused. 


| up inquiringly. ‘Doubtless my cause was good— 
| doubtless I should have gained a decision in my favour; 
, but *—his lips and his hand closed quickly—‘I could 
| not pay for it!’ 


It. 
The letter Stuart had opened in Mrs Herbert’s 
presence was speedily followed by several others, to 
| none of which he thought it expedient to make any 
‘reply. But after a short interval came one to which he 
| felt disposed to pay attention. It was an offer from the 
, Wretched woman who had worked him so much wo, 
| to the effect that she would, on the receipt of a certain 
| sum of money, at once emigrate to America, whither 
some of her friends were shortly to sail. Stuart was 
more than willing to acquiesce in this arrangement, 
and speedily signified his consent. With the Atlantic 
between them, his spirit might feel lightened of some 
part of its burden: he could walk freely through 
| the world without fearing at every step that the cause 
| and evidence of his infamy—so he called it—would 
start up and shame him. Her departure made no 
change in his position; yet, when the vessel which 
contained her quitted the shores of England, George 
Stuart felt himself a happier man. 
Six weeks afterwards, he was startled by the intelli- 

gence that that ship was lost. It is not in human 

nature not to rejoice at deliverance, no matter how 
| effected, and Stuart may be forgiven if his strongest 

feeling for that disaster was one of thankfulness. In 
| the list of passengers lost was that one name. Mr 
| Morgan made no scruple of expressing his satisfaction, 

| and noted with excessive pleasure, that though as quiet 
| in his manner as ever, the relaxed lip and softened eye 
| of Stuart betrayed far more than his words confessed. 
| Both, however, knew that a possibility of mistake 

existed. The list of persons saved might have been 
incomplete, others of the missing passengers might 
turn up elsewhere. For some months Stuart waited, 
if not in expectation, yet in readiness, for evidence 
contradictory of the report; and, not content with 
waiting only, he caused careful inquiries to be made in 
| every accessible quarter, nor till these proved fruitless 
| did he venture to believe himself free. Is he to be 
blamed, if in those months his thoughts sometimes 
reverted to, and dwelt upon her whom he loved, and 
who, he well knew, loved him? His love now was very 
different from the impetuous, ungovernable feeling of 
his boyhood. Experience, sharp and bitter, had taught 
him how to curb the torrent, and in the furnace of 
affliction many passions had been sorely tried. But 
neither experience nor affliction can annihilate those 
passions in a noble mind; and though strangely altered 
and subdued, the gushings of his heart were stronger 
now than ever. He was no longer a boy, bat he had 
found that of which his boyhood had been disappointed 
—a pure and gentle spirit to sympathise with his. 

As months wore on, and Stuart grew satisfied of his 

| own safety, it is no wonder that he relaxed somewhat 
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in his strict self-government, and every man knows, or 
ought to know, that when this is the case a crisis is 
not far off. The crisis came, and Catherine Herbert 
listened to the strange story of his life ere he would 
permit her to answer the avowal by which it had been 
ved. But it was soon answered afterwards; and 
therine felt that, if possible, she loved him better 
now for that very silence which had previously so 
much distressed her. 

My tale is not ended, but I must hasten towards its 
close. This will bring me to a period more than a 
year after the loss of the emigrant-ship Ashbourne, and 
a very few weeks after Catherine Herbert had given 
her hand to Stuart. 

It was morning, and Stuart was preparing to go out, 
when he was informed that some person wished to see 
him immediately. Ordering the applicant to be shewn 
into his study, he presently repaired thither himself. 

How little do we know what lies before us! Stuart 
walked into the room carelessly drawing on his gloves, 
and thinking so little of his visitor that he had closed 
the door and taken two steps forward ere he perceived 
who was there. Then he stood still. Speechless, 
a. while his heart leaped with a terrible 

y, he gazed upon her whom he a moment before 
believed that the waters had engulfed! He asked no 
questions—lhe wished for no explanations—it was 
enough that she was there. No explanation could do 
away with the fact of her existence—her living, 
moving presence on that earth which held him and— 
his wife! 

His wife? Who was she? To whom did the title 
belong? To her who long ago had forfeited her right 
to bear it, and had covered herself and him with 
dishonour? Yes: in the eye of the law that creature 
was still his wife. And she, the pure and irreproach- 
able being, the very impersonation of true confiding 
wifehood, who had lately cast in her lot with his— 
what was she? 

*Good-morning,’ said the visitor, perceiving that 
Stuart did not seem likely to break the silence. ‘I 
don’t wonder you are surprised to see me, for I 
daresay you heard of the wreck ?’ 

Stuart said ‘Yes’ calmly—it was the calmness of 
desperation: the ‘cup of trembling’ seemed full for 
him. 

‘The fact is, I was picked up by an American vessel 
the morning after the wreck. I had taken a “life- 

ing cape” with me, and it kept me afloat 
beautifully. Capital things those life-preservers, are 
they not ?’ 

The easy nonchalance of the speaker was not with- 
out its effect upon Stuart. Something like indignation 
empowered him to ask: ‘Why have you been so long 
in discovering the truth to me?’ 

* About my being alive, you mean? Oh, how could 
I? The ship that took me up was not coming to 
Engl We went to some place in South America, 
and then, after a while, back to New York.’ 

*You might have written.’ 

* Well, I never thought of that; or if I did, yon know 
you made me promise not to write to you again.’ 

“You promised also that I should never see you 

n. 


*Yes’—the reply was accompanied by a spiteful 
laugh—‘ but then I wasn’t expecting to be wrecked. 
Shipwrecks are sad things for upsetting arrangements.’ 

‘Why did you not stay in America?’ 

*The idea! When every one of my friends was 
drowned !—— Good-morning, ma’am—how do you do?’ 

Catherine, believing that Stuart was gone to the 
office, had come in search of some trifle which had been 
mislaid, and opened the study-door before she was 
aware of the room being occupied. The word ‘ship- 
wrecks’ caught her ear, and a horrible suspicion 
| sed through her mind. It was speedily confirmed, 


for, as Stuart hastily turning, when the stranger greeted 
her, would have hurried her from the place, his 
tormentor exclaimed, with the same levity as before: 
‘So, then, this is the mistress in my husband’s house?’ 

Stuart tried to lead Catherine away, but she was 
fainting on his shoulder. He lifted her up, and carried 
her to her room. Presently he returned. ‘Why are 
you here ?—what do you seek?’ he asked in a voice 
husky though unbroken. 

It was money that was wanted, and obtained. 

‘Go now,’ said Stuart, ‘and come to this house no 
more. At the office you may see or hear from me, 
but here it is not safe for you to come.’ 

The dark, almost fierce glitter of his eyes seemed 
to startle his auditor. She took the money silently, 
and departed at once. George wrote a couple of 
lines to Mr Morgan, begging him to come immedi- 
ately, and then returned to the room where Catherine 
still lay helpless. The sudden shock had completely 
unsettled her nervous system; and the doctor, who 
had been hastily summoned, said gravely that she 
must be kept quiet. Quiet she certainly might be, 
so far as the body was concerned, but it would perhaps 
have been better for her if the fainting-fits which 
continually returned upon her had been more profound 
or of longer duration. As it was, the intervals of 
consciousness served to remind her that some dread- 
ful event, she scarcely knew what, had occurred, and 
that its consequences were still impending. It is well 
known that this kind of consciousness is very danger- 
ous to persons of delicate organisation: before the 
night closed in, ‘Mrs Stuart’ was pronounced to be 
suffering from brain-fever. 

Who can describe the agony of him who bent over 
her couch listening to her wanderings, and feeling that 
this was his work! Oh, how deeply he regretted the 
weakness which had permitted him to accept the love 
she gave!—how he reprobated the frenzied rashness 
of his youth!—how, in the bitterness of his spirit, 
he cursed the iniquitous law which, while offering 
deliverance to the wealthy, condemned him to this 
everlasting bondage of shame! In vain, in vain! She 
for whom he would gladly have given his own life, 
was dying before his eyes, the victim of his errors. 
Yet, was itso? Was he indeed to blame? Partly— 
not all. Again, with the fierce wrath of a revengeful, 
deeply injured man, he execrated that mockery of 
justice, that solemn puppetry which only gold can set 
in motion—the English law of divorce. 

Mr Morgan had been with Stuart more than once or 
twice, but could do little to quiet the tumult of his 
feelings. Several days had passed ere he began to 
speak decisively of what he thought advisable. 

‘Everything must be risked now, George,’ said 
the kind old man: ‘money must be had, and I will 
undertake to say that it shall be.’ 

‘My kind, good friend!’ said Stuart sadly; ‘ but it 
is too late.’ 

‘I confess we shall be under several disadvantages ; 
but I do not despair, nor must you.’ 

Again the other murmured: ‘ It is too late ;’ and Mr 
Morgan took his leave. 

George. slowly sought the chamber, from which he 
could scarcely bear to be absent, though it agonised 
him to be there. 

‘The fever has abated,’ whispered the doctor, whom 
he met on the stairs. 

* Will she recover?’ 

The doctor paused. ‘Unless she is too weak to 
rally,’ and he passed on. 

With a noiseless step Stuart approached the bed 
where Catherine lay quite still, with her eyes partly 
open. Presently her lips moved, and it was his own 
name they formed, but ly uttered. As he bent 
down, and lightly kissed her forehead, a faint smile 
played over her’lips. ‘George, dearest,’ again she 
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murmured, and with a sudden effort she threw her 
right arm around his neck. 

That effort was the last: in another moment the 
arm relaxed its hold, the last faint breath escaped, and 
the lips pressed with his were those of a corpse. 

There is no stone by Catherine’s grave, but Stuart 
knows it well; and sometimes when the streets are 
quite still, when the moon is down, and only the stars 
glimmer faintly on the tombstones, he wanders among 
the graves, and perhaps pauses a minute beside one 
undistinguished hillock—sometimes, but not often; 
for to nourish and indulge such grief as his would be 
madness, and he is no repining, melancholic man. The 
proud spirit is wrung, the strong heart nearly broken, 
but his burden of bitter memories is borne calmly ; the 
duties of the dull present are performed unmurmuringly, 
and what he suffers, he suffers in silence. 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


THE HERRING-HARVEST. 


Tue anxiety manifested in all countries to obtain 
information as to the cereal harvests and the pro- 
bable yield of grain or roots, is now so well known, 
as to render it a curious circumstance that the pro- 
duce of the sea should not yet have excited that share 
of attention which its inexhaustible food-resources 
ought ere this to have called forth. Considering that 
this country has the advantage of lines of railway 
able to carry produce of any kind to points of great 
distance in a few hours, it is somewhat astonish- 
ing that commercial sagacity has not yet seized upon 
our sea-harvest with greater avidity, as a means of 
speculation and money-making. So far as we know, 
there are only one or two private companies who have 
ventured on such an enterprise; there are no steam- 
propelled fishing-boats, and no improvements of any 
moment in our fishing-gear; in fact, to the best of 
our knowledge, the system of fishing is still pursued 
as it was in the days of our great-grandfathers. 
Indeed, so far at least as Scotland is concerned, the 
best index to the state of the fisheries is obtained by 
glancing at the condition of the fishing-villages, which 
are, as to manners, customs, intelligence, and sanitary 
regulations, two hundred years beliind the age in which 
we live. 

The manufacturing and agricultural interests have 
during the last fifty years made giant strides towards 
a more perfect development, whilst our fisheries are, 
comparatively speaking, still in their infancy. But 
the system of artificial propagation, and steam-carriage 
from the fishing-station to the market, in specially 
constructed welled-vessels, in conjunction with a large 
extension of the plan of deep-sea fishing, would enrich 
the country with immense supplies of cheap and 
wholesome food; and speculators in such a field of 
labour might realise large fortunes as the reward of 
their enterprise. The present enormous demand for 
fish in London, and the quantities which might be 
disposed of in our large and populous inland manu- 
facturing towns, almost exceed belief. The rapid 
modes of transmission now so common, together with 
the improved methods of packing and preserving, lead 
us to hope that we may yet live to see the food-produce 
of the great deep more than doubled. 

To arrive at anything like a notion of the harvest 
of the sea, as already obtained, or a correct idea of 
the gross amount of food it would yield, if the various 
means and appliances of art were used, will require a 
little arrangement; and as the subject can be conve- 
niently divided, we propose to speak first of the 
herring-fishery. . 

The most valuable of our British fisheries is un- 
doubtedly that branch devoted to the capture of the 


herring; and it is in Scotland where this is carried 
on to the largest extent, involving a great amount of 
capital, and employing a large portion of the popu- 
lation: thus forming at its various stations a series 
of splendid depéts or drilling-places for sailors, both for 
the royal and the mercantile navies. Like the progress 
of most branches of our national industry, the growth 
of our fisheries, although encouraged for some years 
by government bounty, was, up to a certain point, 
slow and fluctuating. Unlike the development of land 
projects, there is more difficulty and danger attendant 
on those enterprises which are connected with the 
sea; and the frequent sacrifice of human life, and the 
total loss of valuable boats and other property on 
which much capital has been expended, may have 
hitherto tended to repress that activity in the prosecu- 
tion of the fisheries which might be supposed to be 
almost an instinct with ‘a nation of shopkeepers.’ 

Without going minutely into the natural history of 
the herring, it may be briefly mentioned that many of 
the old ideas regarding it have long since been exploded. 
It is now found that instead of being a migratory fish, 
coming to these shores in vast shoals on a visit from 
the icy regions of the far north, and then after a 
brief stay with us, for the purpose of spawning, break- 
ing up and taking their departure—they are ‘native 
here and to the manner born,’ breeding on our coasts, 
and always to be found during some part of the year 
at some particular fishing-ground. Thus, so early as 
in the month of May, fishing begins at the Lewis, and 
proceeds as the year advances till it reaches the more 
southern stations, being at Edinburgh in summer, and 
Yarmouth in autumn. In some of the western Scottish 
lochs, the fish are to be found even in early winter; 
and on the Ayrshire coast, the herrings are abundant 
in the spring months. So that nearly all the year 
round we can have herrings; and were the deep-sea 
fishing prosecuted as it might be, great quantities 
would be constantly found. 

The fishing-station of Wick, in Scotland, may be 
regarded as the centre of the most productive district 
in that country; and all along the northern coast 
by Banff, Whitehill, Portsoy, Fraserburgh, &c., the 
herring-fishery is prosecuted with great assiduity ; but 
the amount of business done in this branch at Wick 
amounts to nearly a fourth of the estimated value of 
the whole of the Scottish fisheries. As regards the 
amount of capital sunk in this branch of industry, we 
are sure we do not exaggerate when we set it down 
as amounting to nearly three millions of pounds sterling 
—and by means of this, the capture of fish is nearly 
a million barrels per annum. 

The towns and villages of the north-east coast of 
Scotland owe their existence principally to the fact 
of their being a field of labour in the fisheries; at 
anyrate, it is from this cause that many of them— 
whatever their antecedents—have been converted into 
those thriving hives of industry we now find them; 
and many prosperous towns and villages are rapidly 
gaining importance from their connection with the 
herring-trade. From Wick to Peterhead, there are a 
great number of towns ‘having a population varying 
from 100 to 10,000 inhabitants, and presenting a total 
of 3000 herring-boats and 15,000 men, and all depend- 
ent on the produce of the sea. Proceeding further 
to the southward, there are between Peterhead and 
Anstruther 46 fishing-villages, with 1000 boats and 
5000 men; in the Leith district, 11 stations, with 
354 boats and 1100 fishermen; the Eyemouth district, 
7 stations, 225 boats, and 1000 men; Greenock, 31 
stations, 591 boats, and 1800 men; Rothesay, 17 
stations, 551 boats, and 1600 men; Inverary district, 
47 stations, 1062 boats, and 3189 men; Loch Shieldaig, 
15 stations, 307 boats, and 1085 men; Loch Broom, 
42 stations, 570 boats, and 2120 men; Stornoway, 7 


stations, 418 boats, and 2178 men. Coming to Orkney 
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and Shetland, we have—Shetland, 11 stations, 655 
boats, and 3165 men; Orkney, 32 stations, 606 boats, 
and 2472 men.’ The amount of the population con- 
cerned in this branch of the fisheries is 68,952, which 
is made up as follows: 40,350 fishermen, 1913 coopers, 
21,832 women employed as cleaners, packers, &c., 3730 
labourers, and 1127 fish-curers. 

The quality of this fish is described as being divided 
into three kinds. It is called a matie when it is in its 
best order—the milt or roe not too much developed. 
In this condition it is preferable to the full fish, which 
is another designation ; as when the roe or milt is too 
ripe the flesh is not so rich as in its former stage, its 
substance having passed into the other portions of its 
body. There are more of the full fish in the market 
than there is of the other qualities; as, being on the 
point of spawning, the shoals come into shallow water 
for that purpose, and are of course easier of capture 
than the maties, which keep more to the deep sea. The 
third quality, the spent fish, make very ‘lenten enter- 
tainment,’ as their substance is gone, and the shadow 
only left, the flesh being flavourless and watery. There 
is a great demand for the full fish, in consequence of 
their large size. They are exported in large quantities 
to Ireland, where they find a ready market. ‘This kind 
of herring is mostly caught on our north-east fishing- 
ground. The Dutch-cured fish are celebrated for their | 
fine quality; but they begin their season earlier than we | 
do, and catch and cure simultaneously—their fishing- | 
craft admitting not only of this being done, but being 
even of sufficient size to carry a large stock of staves 
to make into barrels. Their fish are all maties, and are 
cured in a different way from ours—the crown-gut 
being left in the fish, which, it is said, improves the 
flavour. In all this the Dutch but retain their old 
superiority, for, as is well known, they prosecuted this 
branch of industry long before we began to avail our- 
selves of the wealth of the seas. Their enterprise dates 
as far back as two centuries from our day, when they 
had nearly 2000 vessels engaged in the trade in our 
seas and rivers. 

Every season, then, the coasts of Scotland wake up 
to a brief period of determined industry—the portion 
of the population having commerce with the sea putting 
forth their best energies to gather in the harvest of the 
passing hour; so that from morning to night, and from 
night to morning, the fishing-stations are perfect hives 
of productive labour, which continues for ‘a few brief 
weeks, and then the place subsides once more into a 
sluggish state of repose for a large portion of the year. 

The fish are principally captured by what are called 
drift-nets, which are joined together into trains for 
the purpose of fishing by means of several lengths 
fastened together, These nets are usually measured 
by their bulk, a barrel containing a portion 80 or 100 
yards in length and 20 feet deep being the standard. 
After the net is prepared, it is placed on board the 
fishing-vessel, which then proceeds to the appointed 
place, where the process is gone through of shooting it 
out from the stern; the boats sailing slowly over the 
water, the nets being, of course, carefully payed out all 
the time, till the whole length is exhausted. The train 
of nets is not of course allowed to be at the mercy of 
the waves, but is securely fastened to the boat by a 
line of cord 200 feet long, the other end of the nets 
being sometimes fastened to an anchor, or a post on the 
shore, when that is convenient. This process is gone 
through after sunset, and ‘the take’ occurs through 
the night. ‘The nets are suspended by floats affixed to 
a rope which runs along the back of the train, means 
of course being adopted to sink them, so that the shoal 
may strike against them. All this being accomplished, 
the joined nets are exactly like a great perforated wall 
floating in the sea. When the shoal of fish are driven 
against this, they are caught by the head, which, after 


cannot be withdrawn. 
taken up a position, they are very tenacious of it, and 
wait with patience, drifting for a long time with the 
tide till the fish strike. After waiting long, and when 
it is suspected there is no herring, the nets are 
‘ pree’d,’ or inspected ; and in the event of there being 
no fish, they are hauled in, and the boats move off to 
another quarter. When the fish do come against the 
floating wall of nets, they are, after sufficient time has 
been allowed for them to mesh, carefully hauled on 
board, shaken out of the nets, and carried on shore. 
This is an improvement on a former practice which 
permitted the fish to remain in the net till the boat 
landed ; but by this means they were so ‘ hashed’ and 
broken as greatly to deteriorate their value. 

Herrings are also frequently taken by a ‘seine,’ or, 
as it is sometimes erroneously called, a ‘trawl’ net. 
This net is variously used, and is generally about 150 
yards long, with a short bridle-rope at each end. It 
can be effectively worked from the shore by means of 
a small boat. One end of the net is held by a party 
on the land, whilst those on board sail away in a semi- 
circle, and pay out the net, embracing as large an area 
of the water as possible. The two ends are then 
brought together, and this brings to the shore what- 
ever may be in the net. There is no waiting, as in the 
other case, till the fish strike, and are meshed; the 
object in this kind of fishing being to shift the ground 
as frequently as possible, in order to make a great 
number of hauls. By this plan, considerable chances 
of gain are left open to those who pursue it; and 
as it requires neither the capital nor time necessary 
for drift-net fishing, it can be, and often is, used by 
persons who are not fishermen, but who frequently 
capture vast quantities of fish. This mode is chiefly 
practised on the lochs of the west coast of Scotland. 


reach the harbour, the process of curing them begins. 
Immediately on their arrival, the fish are carried to 
huge but shallow gutting-tubs prepared for their 
reception. Once there, they are operated upon by 
a band of females, who gut them with a rapidity 
which is quite extraordinary. One thousand fish in 
an hour being the common work, it may be readily 
conceived that, when a large number of hands are 
employed, an immense shoal can be disposed of in 
a few hours. The women employed usually work 
together in a little band of four or five, each per- 
forming a part of the labour which is necessary, 
some carrying, some salting. After the fish are evis- 
cerated, which is rapidly performed by two simple 
movements with a knife, they are transferred to 
another vat or trough, where they are laid down in 
layers of alternate salt and fish. The sooner the 
herrings are sprinkled with salt, the better for the 
‘cure. Then they are ‘roused,’ as it is called—that is, 
a stick or a brawny arm mixes them well together— 
a process repeated at intervals till the trough is filled. 
After a brief rest, depending much on circumstances 
as to its length, the herrings are carefully re-salted, 
and then packed into barrels, either flat on their sides— 
to suit the Irish market—or backs downward, to please 
the foreigners. Every row, as it is put in, is well 
sprinkled with salt. A week’s rest is allowed before 
the barrels are finally headed up, as the fish settle 
being put in. When intended to receive the brand of 
ten days. 

A great drawback to our herring-trade is, we think, 
the want of decked fishing-vessels, properly supplied 
with the necessary appurtenances for prosecuting the 
fishery; in short, built on purpose. When whalers 
go out, either to Greenland or the Pacific, we know 
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wealth at the same time, by cutting up the fish and 
boiling its flesh, iff order to obtain the oil from it. 
Something of this kind is wanted in our herring-boats : 
if they were built of a size sufficiently large to contain 
space for curing, the result would be certain wealth. 
Stowage-room is not of so much importance, as the 
herring-fleet could be attended by tenders, whose duty 
it would be to carry the fish to port. The Dutch beat 
us altogether in this. Their boats come on the ground 
prepared to do everything connected with the fishing 
—actually, to save space, carrying the barrels in staves, 
which the Dutch sailors assist in making up. Salt 
and all other requisites are also on board, and the 
fishing-luggers are waited upon by fast-sailing vessels, 
to carry ‘the firstlings of the season’ to the anxious 
merchant, as they bring a remarkably high price. 
This plan prevents the accumulation that would 
otherwise occur, and leaves clear decks for the fish- 
ing and curing. The Dutch government take infinite 
care to improve the fisheries and gain wealth from 
the sea. They have men-of-war to superintend and 
keep order on the fishing-station. ‘The importance 
of their fisheries may be estimated from the fact of 
their giving employment to 112,000 people. ‘The Dutch 
themselves boast of the wealth they have obtained 
from the sea, and everybody knows that® the founda- 
tion of Amsterdam was laid on herring-bones.’ Had 
Scotland a few hundred decked fishing-vessels to 
send out to the deep-sea fishing, to capture and cure 
upon the same plan as that adopted by the Dutch, the 
country would be benefited in more ways than one. 
Decked-vessels, either sloop or schooner rigged, are 
much better adapted for training youth to be active 
able seamen, than open boats rigged with lug-sails are ; 
and the fish caught in the deep sea are always in a 
higher state of perfection than those captured near 
the shore. Government ought, if possible, to lend a 
stimulus to the building of such vessels. 

There are usually two sides to every question; and 
as we have endeavoured to shew, by the number of 
the population engaged and the amount of capital 
embarked in the herring-fishing, the bright side, it is 
but fair that we now devote a few sentences to the 
dark side of the case. As the reader can see, the 
bright side is unbounded wealth drawn from the sea, 
which has required no expenditure of seed from the 
hand of man to produce it; the dark part of the 
picture is death and poverty, widows and orphans, 
calamity and desolation. ‘The dangers of the deep’ 
are proverbial; and it is melancholy to think that 
thousands of human lives have been sacrificed in the 
active pursuit of this branch of our national industry. 
This is principally owing to the want of proper 
harbours, which leads to that greatest of maritime 
calamity, shipwreck, and loss of life and property. 
Accidents are of yearly occurrence; not a single 
season but leaves its footmark of desolation. On 
several occasions, the destruction of human life has 
been great. ‘In the terrible storm of the 18th of 
August 1848, no less than 124 herring-boats were lost 
or damaged, 100 fishermen were drowned, and nearly 
400 widows and children were left totally unprovided 
for. All this occurred, in a great measure, for want 
of proper harbours; and before much can be done in 
the improvement of the fishing-boats, commodious and 
safe havens must be secured for them. ‘There is an 
annual sum of L.3000 given by parliament for har- 
bour improvement in Scotland—no great sum truly. 

We may now conclude our exposition of the herring- 
harvest with a few remarks on the Board of Fisheries. 
A determination on the part of certain members of 
the House of Commons to have this Board abolished, 
has produced quite a ‘sensation’ in the herring dis- 
tricts, where all the newspapers teem with articles 
and correspondence on the subject. The annual grant 
to this Board, exclusively of the sum allowed for the 


harbours, is L.11,000, the expenditure of which is 
intrusted to certain commissioners—noblemen and 
gentlemen who give their services gratuitously; ‘ and 
the chief duties performed by them, acting through a 
general inspector and twenty-five resident officers, 
are as follow:—To obtain for parliament accurate 
statistical returns of the cod and herring fisheries ; 
of the sea-faring and other persons employed in those 
occupations ; of the number, computed tonnage, value, 
&e., of the boats and other vessels engaged, and to 
give clearances for the same. In the herring-fishery, 
to see that the measures for the delivery of fresh 
herrings, as between purchaser and seller, are of the 
legal standard size; and when the fish are cured, to 
ascertain that the barrels in which they are packed 
are of the full dimensions, and not fraudulently made, 
and to apply the official mark, called the crown-brand, 
to whatever barrels contain herrings so cured and 
packed, and of such superior quality as to entitle 
them to receive it; to enforce the fishery conven- 
tion between Great Britain and foreign countries, and 
guard the coast of Scotland against the intrusion of 
foreigners during the fishing-season; to act likewise 
as a home-police among the multitudinous masses of 
fishermen and other natives collected for the herring- 
fishery along the coast, or in the numerous narrow 
firths and sea-lochs of our country, where there is 
often scarcely room to hold them; and to see that the 
boats in all such cases take up their proper stations, 
so as to prevent fouling of gear, and unseemly, some- 
times dangerous brawls; finally, to erect piers and 
quays, and to make and maintain harbours on the 
coasts, with aid from the proprietors and fishermen 
with whom the commissioners are in frequent commu- 
nication, and to protect the boats and property in those 
harbours.’ 

The great advantage conferred by the Board, accord- 
ing to those who have been writing on the subject, is 
said to be the affixing by their servants of the crown- 
brand as a guarantee for well-cured fish. ‘When the 
brand is stamped on the barrel, it denotes that the 
herrings have gone through all the processes laid down 
by the commissioners as essential to their being of 
first-rate quality, full-sized, in good condition, gutted 
immediately after capture, and that they have been a 
certain number of days in brine.’ The brand, how- 
ever—useful as it is admitted to be—is not com- 
pulsory, and large quantities of fish are disposed of 
without having this mark, both at home and abroad. 
We observe, from the perusal of much newspaper 
correspondence on the subject, that the curers would 
willingly pay a small fee per barrel to insure its 
continuance ; but many are of opinion that the super- 
intendence of the Board will be done away with 
altogether. 


ST HENRY’S. 

WHOEVER comes to St Henry’s, comes by water, 
and generally has an evil passage; eddy and rock and 
quicksand surround us every way, and make entry 
perilous; but, once attained, our harbour has no rival 
and no pier. Our political circumstances are typified 
by our local position; within a dozen miles of us lies 
a country torn by intestine quarrel, with a continent 
of seething states beyond; and this our little island 
is the sanctuary of all. 

As the altars of safety in the golden days of Greece, 
as the cities of refuge to the chosen race of Israel, as 
the Savoy and the Mint in the days of the Stuarts and 
Georges ; so, until quite lately, has been St Henry’s to 
the refugee—a haven from the earliest times for all 
who suffered shipwreck in the storms of politics, from 
the darkest of despots to the reddest of reds. Hither 
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has fled patriot from kingsman, hither royalist from 
Cromwellian, Bourbonist from Orleanist and Bona- 
partist, legitimist from republican, constitutionalist 
from imperialist, everybody out of power from every- 
body in. From this small spot of earth the most 
discordant and various voices have been ever raised, 
appealing in the sacred name of Liberty to Heaven. 
‘Liberty, queen of the peoples, sole sovereign whom 
the hearts of men acknowledge!’ or ‘ Liberty, avenger 
of the sacred blood of kings!’ as occasion suits. 

At St Henry’s have the great ones of the earth in 
their adversity been at all times accustomed to congre- 
gate in the deepest of retirements, and often in the 
cheapest of lodgings: our population is doubled by 
their presence. Members of provisional governments 
in want of food, ministers of finance without a shilling, 
administrators of public justice on the verge of impri- 
sonment for debt, poets—for claret is sold here for a 
song—with a turn for satire, painters given to carica- 
ture, and generals without a single orderly, are to be 
met with in every street. ‘Able editors,’ above all, 
are especially rife amongst us; of whom, without, as it 
seems, any perceptible diminution, some forty have 
been lately put to flight at once. Alas! what a clanging 
and a fluttering, though, took place at their debarkation, 
reminding us of nothing so much as the effect of that 
first gun-fire of Robinson Crusoe’s in the wood. It was 
a hard measure, without doubt, to deprive those of 
their Jersey who were sans culottes before. 

Before that incident, it must be confessed, St Henry’s 
was not in the best odour in Great Britain. It was 
rather fought shy of, as being the resort of gentlemen 
in difficulties, and a place where brandy was cheaper 
than it should be. People used to go there ‘for the 
sake of educating the dear children ;’ and we all know 
what that means very well. The law, too, in the isle 
of freedom was thought to be rather in a defective 
| state—framed, indeed, so much in the spirit of liberty 
| that there was hardly any getting at a culprit at all. 
And, truly, trial by ordeal, which was the form of 
| judicial interference with the rights of man at the time 
the St Henry’s code was constituted, would still be 
rather the better of the two. Our business, for the 
greater simplicity and straightforwardness, is con- 
ducted in two languages; and the witnesses are not 
examined in the presence of the jury, but each has 
his answers separately taken down and read over 
to him again at every fresh examination, again and 
again from the very commencement; so that the per- 
formance at last resembles the sporting feat of picking 
up eggs at stated distances, and returning to the 
starting-point before going after each of the others. 
When the court gets tired of this, as naturally happens, 
the case is adjourned for a few years; so that, by 
the time the whole of the depositions are collected and 
ready to be recited to the jurors, most of these are 
dead or have left the place; and if the prisoner die, 
we are not sure but that there is a regulation about 
his eldest son becoming the accused party, and the 
same with the prosecutors and counsel on either side. 
Our court-house of St Henry’s during a trial is well 
worth a visit too. The bailie in his scarlet vestments, 
and the jurors and the law-officers of the crown in 
theirs, afford a very striking spectacle; while the 
advocates, attired like inquisitors, are addressing them 
in Norman-French, or conversing with one another in 
modern English, and the whole population standing by 


in a rapture of admiration and contentment. A meeting 
of our ‘states,’ with ‘jurats,’ ‘rectors,’ ‘constables,’ 
and ‘ bailie’ complete, suggests to me at all times an 
assemblage of the ‘Conscript Fathers,’ as depicted 
in the Comic Latin Grammar. With all its freedom, 
St Henry’s is a hold of feudalism, and firm foe to 
change. Through all the isle, the lords of lands are 
called by the names of their hereditary estates; and 
almost every seigneurie has its ancient fastness 
crumbling to decay, with fosse all dry and overgrown, 
where the St Henry’s cattle—fairest in the world—are 
turned to feed; and mighty walls with fissures here 
and there as wide as the great gateway where the 
iron-studded doors no longer clang. The past is dear 
to us, and we have played our part in the great scenes 
of history with some applause. We boast an independ- 
ence of longer duration than that of England herself. 
That ruined fort—whose later inhabitants, prisoners for 
debt, were not so fortunate in defying the constable— 
has beaten off the great Du Guesclin himself; this 
castle in our bay held out for weeks against the whole 
power of Cromwell; not eighty years ago, in this our 
market-place, we defeated a French invading army, 
and slew their leader here, on the steps of the court- 
house; in the last war, no hostile ship reached our 
St Henry’s harbour, save as a prize; one sailed in, 
a privateer of France, the Confidente, believing that she 
had securely reached St Malo; the wrecks of scores 
came to us from the hungry rocks to northward—they 
know not friends from foes; an English prince once 
perished there, and a first-rate of the line went down 
with all her crew. 

These are no reasons why the packets come from 
England to St Henry’s but three times a week; it is 
further from us than from Rome or from Vienna, yet 
we are well content. We nigh rebelled when our doors 
were ordered to be numbered, for convenience of the 
postmen, and reserved the privilege of choosing our 
own figures after all. My house is No. 26, but those 
of my two neighbours are 14 and 71, and there are 
but a dozen houses in the row. Our streets are too 
narrow for anything bigger than wheel-chairs. The 
names over the shops are French, but our bargaining 
is done in English. In print, it is défendu to obstruct 
the thoroughfares, but the policeman says ‘Move on!’ 
in the vernacular. Good sherry and claret are not 
dearer than bitter beer; the best French brandy is but 
2s. a bottle, and there is no pecuniary excuse for not 
wearing gloves. The morning-service in our churches 
is in one language, and the afternoon-service in 
another. Talented clergy from the mother-country, 
essaying to preach at St Henry’s in the French tongue, 
make strange mistakes: it is on record that one right 
reverend prelate assured his congregation that they 
were there assembled to partake of eau de vie! 

We are all each other’s cousins, and have not half a 
dozen different names amongst us, but we are mutually 
scornful beyond description for all that. We have no 
duties at St Henry’s, it is true, but we make it up in 
privileges. You shall leave the town and breathe the 
open air before farewell ; take whichever road you will, 
and it will charm you with a hundred panoramas of a 
square half mile or so: a green field with one cottage 
by a tiny bridge; a narrow lane caught in a net of 
honey-suckle ; a bleak moor purple with heather, shut 
in on three sides by the sea; a mill with foamy water- 
courses at the hill’s foot; a wood besprinkled by great 
rocks with crowns of fern; a plain with sand-road 
leading to the shore; cool caverns with fresh water- 


leaps within them ; green pathways leaf-screened from 
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a cloudless sky. Agallery of cabinet pictures, each 
in itself a study, is this isle of freedom, which has 
St Henry's for its capital. 


A PAIR OF AUSTRIAN STATESMEN. 


A work has recently been translated from the Ger- 
man, forming part of a series of volumes, by the same 
author, entitled the History of the German Courts since 
the Reformation, and is perhaps the most important 
and most interesting portion of the work—certainly 
the portion likely to have most attractions for the 
English reader.* The author’s style of writing is not 
remarkable for its elegance or brilliancy; he is no 
Macaulay or Carlyle in historical composition; his 
work commands attention, and owes its acceptability 
to a certain minuteness of historic detail, and to a 
liberal admixture of personal anecdote, such as would 
rarely be presented by writers who aspire to what is 
called the ‘dignity of history.’ Dr Vehse, indeed, 
altogether disclaims the pretensions implied in this im- 
posing term. Quoting the saying of Horace Walpole, 
he says: ‘I am no historian; I draw characters, 
I preserve anecdotes, which my superiors, the histo- 
rians, may enchase into their weighty annals, or pass 
over at their pleasure.’ The result of his researches 
is a mass of facts and anecdotes sufficiently significant 
and curious to form a more than usually picturesque 
and entertaining compilation. 

One feature of these Memoirs, which we cannot 
but consider admirable, is their marked appearance 
of veracity. The author tells the truth, so far as he 
knows it, without the slightest apprehension or mis- 
giving—tells it, indeed, with a certain insouciance and 
innocency of manner which seems to indicate that he 
conceived that was the sole thing required of him. As 
a consequence of his simplicity, he has involved himself 
in difficulties ; for while his books have been extremely 
popular in Germany, he himself has been exceedingly 
unpopular with the ruling powers: most of his volumes 
have been proscribed by one or another of the German 
states; and we learn from the newspapers that he is 
now, or was lately, expiating a little extra carelessness 
or audacity, in relation to the court of Wiirtemberg, 
by a six months’ imprisonment. 

The court of Austria has not been remarkable for 
the talent or magnanimity of its representatives. The 
rulers of this nation have had a fortune out of all 
proportion to their merits. Were it not proverbial 
that the world is governed by very little wisdom, one 
would be surprised at the number of imbecile and half- 
insane persons who have exercised despotic sway as 
members of the House of Hapsburg. With two or 
three exceptions, they have all been foolish, tyrannical, 
and bigoted in excess; but they were all, or nearly 
all, extremely lucky in their dynastic and political 
relations. No royal family in Europe has been so 
highly favoured by accident and circumstances. This 
is accounted for, in part, though not entirely, by the 
circumstance, that most of the Austrian potentates, 
through lucky accident or judicious choice, had able 
generals and statesmen in their service, who, using the 
power acquired by their talents, gained or took upon 
themselves considerable liberty of action. It is not 
of such men, however, as Wallenstein or Prince Eugene 
we wish to speak ; we will rather turn to what may be 
called the curiosities of the Austrian court. Prince 
Lobkowitz, for instance, prime-minister for a while 
under Leopold I., is worth glancing at, as a member 
of the class of officials who have exercised great power 
in the country. 

‘ Lobkowitz was fond of pleasure, and a master of the 
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art of enjoying it, such as Vienna had never seen 
before ; but unfortunately he was also a slave, fettered 
by those chains of roses which he forged for himself: 
women and money-brokers were said to have had the 
key to all his secrets. Lobkowitz possessed neither 
virtue nor greatness; but he possessed much gentle- 
ness of disposition and a refined taste, which gave him 
the superiority over all his countrymen. His jovial 
easy humour imparted to his conversation a singularly 
fascinating charm; the emperor, who, notwithstanding 
his own gravity and pompousness, was particularly fond 
of the society of merry people and merry ministers, 
was never happy without him. He was full of animal 
spirits and liveliness, teeming with wit, and always 
ready with some pretty bon-mot or other. A happy 
knack of intrigue, by means of which he understood 
how “to push affairs,” served him instead of a con- 
firmed habit of business and industry. His keen wit 
turned everything and everybody into ridicule; not 
even sparing the emperor, of whom, witha frankness 
bordering on the most thoughtless indiscretion, he one 
day said to the Marquis de Gremonville, the French 
ambassador: “The emperor is not like your king, who 
does everything himself; but like a statue, which is 
carried about and placed or moved at convenience.” ’ 

Lobkowitz always hated and opposed the Jesuits, 
and did his utmost to circumvent their schemes of 
policy. His keen wit had been directed against them 
in all sorts of scurrilous pamphlets and gross cari- 
catures. The emperor, on the other hand, a weak 
and superstitious devotee, rather favoured them; and 
they did not fail to take advantage of his friendly 
disposition. According to Dr Vehse: ‘His treasury 
was constantly at the very lowest ebb; but whilst 
the troops, kept for months without their pay, often 
plundered their own master’s provinces, Leopold 
lavished his bounties on the Jesuits with unsparing 
hand. Lobkowitz in several instances prevented these 
foolish gifts, and even had the courage to annul one of 
the most important by tearing the title-deed in shreds, 
which would have conferred on the order the whole of 
the rich county of Glatz, in Silesia..... Even his last 
will, which was executed in all legal form and publicly 
read, bore witness to the sarcastic humour with which 
he loved to lash the “ Spanish priests.” The introduc- 
tion was couched in terms of the most piteous and 
humble contrition ; after which, he proceeded to bestow 
on the reverend fathers, as a token of the love which 
he always bore to them, and for the gladdening of 
their hearts, 80,000—here the page ended; when the 
reader turned the leaf he found—“board-nails for a 
new building.”’ Fancy the face of a Jesuit changing 
from the flush of expectation to the glummest expres- 
sion of mortified discomposure, on hearing such a 
bequest read forth in public! 

The fall of Lobkowitz as minister was sudden and 
unanticipated. He was driving at ten o’clock in the 
morning, on the 17th of October 1674, to his usual 
audience with the emperor, when he was arrested by a 
captain of the body-guard, and found himself uncere- 
moniously deprived of all his dignities and honours. 
The imperial order was to the effect ‘that Lobkowitz, 
being dismissed from his offices and honours, should 
leave, within three days, the court and’the imperial 
capital, and betake himself to his estate of Raudnitz, 
in Bohemia, where he was to remain in exile without 
ever absenting himself or corresponding with any one. 
The cause of all this he should never ask to know: 
if he dared to disobey, he should forfeit his life and 
all his property.’ During his reverse of fortune, his 
jovial spirits never failed him. ‘He had at Raudnitz 
a hall got up, one half with princely splendour, and 
the other half as a miserable hovel. In one half he 
lived and occupied himself as behoved his former 
splendid station; in the other, as was suited to his 
deep fall; and on all the walls he wrote ridiculous 
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or scandalous anecdotes of the lives of his enemies. 

He died on the 22d of April 1677, at the age of sixty- 

nine, having received, after the death of the Empress 

Claudia, for his solace, some marks of favour from 

the emperor, and the assurance that he had not deserved 
ishment.’ 

In similar style to this, our author sketches most 
of his courtly and political characters. As a further 
specimen of the work, and for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a very singular man, not likely to be much 
known t» our readers, we will extract a paragraph or 
two from the chapters referring to Prince Kaunitz. 
He was considered the greatest man in Vienna in the 
times of Maria Theresa. Kaunitz has been called the 
Richelieu of Austria; but he performed that character 
in a less sahguinary style than the French original. He 
did everything by diplomacy, and was the oracle of all 
the political intrigues of the eighteenth century. Down 
to the breaking out of the Revolution in France, he 
used to be called ‘the Driver of the European Coach.’ 
We do not propose to enter into an account of his 
diplomatic maneuvrings, but simply to take note of 
some of the main personal features which marked his 
individuality, and gave its peculiar piquancy to his 
character. 

*Kaunitz,’ says Dr Vehse, ‘was one of the most 
singular men who have ever lived. Sprung from an 
original Slavonic race, he rose like a meteor in the 
official sky of Austria. In him the ponderous but 
sterling and steady Austro-German character was, in 
a most peculiar and original manner, blended with the 
mercurial versatility of the French man of the world. 

He was, besides, the most remarkable mixture 
of great and petty qualities. Just as in an almost 
fabulous degree he had all the foibles of gallantry and 
vanity, he also was eminently possessed of the very 
sort of routine and diplomatic skill that was best fitted 
for the world in which he lived.’ During the whole of 
his life, he paid particular attention to his toilet, which 
was at all times to him an affair of paramount import- 
ance. He was always dressed in good taste, and, on 
particular occasions, even with magnificence; but he 
did not much concern himself about conforming to 
the prescribed regulations of costume. ‘From the 
very beginning of his being in power,’ writes Baron 
Fiirst, ‘ Kaunitz placed himself above the court 
etiquette. With the Spanish costume he, wore white 
(instead of red) stockings, and made his appearance 
with a bag to his wig, and with a large muff. Although 
he had been told to comply with existing customs, he 
would not always do so. He was everywhere, except 
when at court, accompanied by a large bull-dog.’ His 
wig was a remarkable article of the tie description, 
with a profusion of curls, which, to cover every wrinkle 
on his forehead, ran across it in a zigzag line. He 
seems to have been the inventor of the fantastic art 
of powdering, practised also by the famdts Prince de 
Ligne, ‘ who used to walk to and fro through a double 
line of servants, each of whom had a different shade of 
hair-powder, white, blue, yellow, and pink, to throw 
at his wig, which, after this operation, exhibited what 
was considered to be the perfection of evenness and 
colouring.’ 

Kaunitz was exact and methodical in all his doings. 
‘In the morning and evening of every day, he arranged 
his writing-table with the strictest symmetry, putting 
pens and pencils, piece by piece, parallel to each other ; 
also, whilst dictating to his secretary, he would fre- 
quently wipe the dust from the vases, picture-frames, 
and chests in his room. Every evening he noted down 
on a paper all that he intended to do on the following 
da Every morning he awoke at nine o'clock, 
and began to work with his secretaries from eleven to 
twelve; remaining all the while in bed, as his chamber 
was also his principal room of business. Even Joseph, 
when emperor, came to him there. Kaunitz very rarely 


read or wrote anything himself, but had always some 
one to read to him, and dictated everything. Whilst 
listening or speaking, he sat stiff and immovable. 
Equally stiff and erect was his gait, even in his 
eightieth year. His manner of saluting was also very 
characteristic ; it was scarcely more than a nod, his 


friends being at the same time acknowledged with || 


a paternal smile, and all the rest with the air of a 
protector. He always spoke slowly and deliberately, 
looking as Charles V. used to do, either upwards or 
fixedly before him. He never under any circumstances 
betrayed, either by his gait or by his speech, any 
inward emotion, however strongly he might feel it. 
Many who lived with him for years have stated that, 
like Louis XIV., he had never been seen to laugh.’ 

Though covered in, as it were, with an outward 
show of French foppery and affectation, this extra- 
ordinary man had in him a most substantial ground- 
work of sterling German earnestness and solidity. He 
hated all superficiality in business, and performed well 
and carefully whatsoever he undertook. ‘ He not only 
was capable of thorough-going and intense exertion, 
but the whole of his life was devoted in reality to deep 
thought and strenuously sustained work; and all his 
domestic arrangements, his daily diet, and tender care 
for his health, were merely intended as means for 
maintaining in him that ease and freedom of mind 
which he conceived to be necessary for his graver 
purposes.’ 

Some curious traits are given us of the prince’s 
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domestic habits, which may be noticed on account of || 


their singularity. 
Vienna, but the company which he entertained were 
not allowed to interrupt his daily routine, or any way 
interfere with his personal comfort. ‘He every day 
kept an open table, covers being laid in the earlier | 
part of his career for twelve, afterwards for sixteen 
or eighteen guests. But as he used to send his invi- 


tations only on the same day, and very late, at an ||— 
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hour when most people had accepted elsewhere, it 
would sometimes happen that only a few persons sat 
down with him. . . . . The table was most exquisitely 
supplied ; but the guests, according to the statement 
of the English tourist Swinburne, were expected not | 


were reserved for the prince’s own use. Swinburne 
asserts that, when he once neglected the warning 
which had been given on that score, Kaunitz sulked 


He kept a very great house in | 
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with him for several days..... Ifthe prince accepted || 
an invitation in any other house, his host, whatever || 


might be his rank, had to allow Kaunitz’s cook to supply 
the principal dishes of his master—who, in this respect, 
went so far as to have the wine, the bread, and even | 
the water sent to him from his own house. Every one | 
submitted to these conditions, as otherwise Kaunitz 
would not come at all. This peculiarity was not 
exactly owing to a dread of being poisoned, but to his 
anxious care for his health, as he was always fearful 
lest he should eat anything that might disorder his 
stomach. After the meal, whether at home or dining 
out, Kaunitz would take from his pocket his famous 
apparatus for cleansing his mouth, and with the 
greatest unconcern use it before the whole company 
for at least a quarter of an hour, during which opera- 
tion he made all sorts of disagreeable noises. This 
apparatus consisted of a complete and most varied 
set of instruments; as, for instance, several small 
looking-glasses, to examine the teeth back and front, 
small linen rags, brushes, and other contrivances. 
Once, when he was preparing to do this at the table 
of the French ambassador Baron Breteuil, the latter 
said to his guests: “ Levons nous, le prince veut étre 
seul.” The prince, who was then left alone, used his 
instruments in solitude; but from that time he never 
dined out again.’ 

It is a singular thing respecting Kaunitz, that he 
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| be carefully kept in the background. 


never enjoyed fresh air; he was of opinion that it did 
not agree with him. His rooms and carriages were 
accordingly closed from its intrusion ; and when, during 
the most oppressive heat of the dog-days, he sometimes 
sat for a short time in an arm-chair in his garden, or 
walked a few steps from his residence to the royal 
palace, he always carefully covered his mouth with a 
handkerchief. His humour or infirmity in this respect 
was well understood and provided for by his imperial 
mistress. ‘ When he came to Maria Theresa, who had 
generally one or more windows open, and who, without 
any danger to her health, could sit for hours in the 
strongest draught, all the windows were immediately 
closed as soon as “the prince” was announced.’ 
Besides his dislike to fresh air, Kaunitz took no exer- 
cise, save in the shape of a game at billiards and a 
brief ride on horseback. His horsemanship was marked 
by his usual eccentricity. ‘Every afternoon, before 
dinner, he rode three horses, each for the same number 
of minutes, in the riding-school, which in winter was 
lighted up with a profusion of lamps. He kept horses 
from all parts of Europe. Only in the very warmest 
weather he ventured to take a ride in a bosquet in his 
palace-garden at Mariahilf. He had different suits 
of clothes, regulated according to the temperature of 
the day, to prevent his catching cold..... In all the 
rooms of his house, thermometers were hung, to 
regulate the heat of the stoves. .... But Kaunitz 
was never ill, and reached the ripe age of eighty-four 
years. If ever he was at all indisposed, he cured 
himself with an electuary which he had brought from 
Paris, and of which he had a new supply sent to him 
by every courier.’ 

With all this fastidious habit, we are told, no one 
ever understood better than Kaunitz did the art of 
making life pleasant to himself and to others; no one 
ever took such anxious care of his life. It seemed as 


\| if he thought that, with due caution, he might almost 


live for ever. He never appears to have concerned 
himself about the final change which must some day 
come. ‘ Whatever could remind him of dying, was to 
All the persons 
usually about him were strictly forbidden to utter in 
his presence the words “death” and “small-pox.” He 
had not himself been afflicted with this disorder; but 


|| he had been shocked by it in the case of the empress. 
| His readers received from him in writing an earnest 


injunction to eschew the use of those two obnoxious 
words. The wags would have it that even the “ inocu- 


lation” of trees was not to be spoken of, because it | 


reminded him of the inoculation of the small-pox. 
His birthday also was never to be alluded to. When 
the referendary Von Binder, for fifty years his friend 
and confidant, died, Xaverius Raidt, the prince’s 
reader, expressed himself in this way: “ Baron Binder 
is no longer to be found.” The prince, after some 
moments’ silence, replied: “ Est-il mort? Il était 
cependant assez vieux.” Binder was one year and a 
half younger than Kaunitz. ‘To another of his readers, 
Secretary Harrer, at that time a man of sixty, he once 
said: “Mais comment est-il possible, que de jeunes 
gens, comme. vous, oublient des closes pareilles?” 
The news of the death of Frederick the Great reached 
him in this way: his reader, with apparent absence 
of mind, told him that a courier had just arrived from 
Berlin at the Prussian ambassador's with notifications 
of King Frederick William. Kaunitz sat for some time 
stiff and motionless in his arm-chair, shewing no sign 
of having understood the hint. At last he rose, 
walked slowly through the room, then sat down and 
said, raising his arms to heaven: “Alas! when will 
such a king again ennoble the diadem?” When the 
Emperor Joseph died, the valet returned to Kaunitz 
a document, which the emperor was to have signed, 
with the words: ‘The emperor signs no more.” The 
death of his sister, Countess Questenberg, Kaunitz 


| 


only knew when he saw his household in mourning. 
In a like manner, he once remained unacquainted with 
the recovery of one of his sons from severe illness, 
until the convalescent came in person to call on him: 
Kaunitz himself had never been to see him during his 
illness. To an old aunt of his he once sent from his 
table one of her favourite dishes—four years after her 
death !’ 

But we must leave Kaunitz, and turn to some of 
the minor anecdotes which are liberally sprinkled 
throughout the book. Here and there in the two 
volumes we obtain curious glimpses of court-amuse- 
ments. When Peter the Great of Russia visited 
Vienna, in the reign of Leopold IL., he was entertained 
with a grand masquerade called a ‘ ‘Tavern,’ of which 
we have the following description:—‘The emperor 
personated the landlord, and the empress the landlady 
of the tavern. The other masks appeared in the dress 
of the different European or eastern nations; or as 
gipsies, gardeners, shepherds, peasants of different 
countries, quacks, brigands, waiters, &c. These cha- 
racters were supported by the arch-dukes and arch- 
duchesses, and by the princes then staying at Vienna, 
including the highest nobility of Austria. One 
illustrious guest was Prince Eugene, who had just 
before won the great battle of Zenta; he appeared 
in the character of a waiter to the imperial tavern- 
keeper. ‘The emperor and empress, as “mine host 
and mine hostess,” sat at the top of the table; 
the princes and princesses, counts and countesses, 
cavaliers and ladies, drew lots for their several places. 
The company having, after supper, returned to the 
ball-room, the czar, as a Frisian peasant, danced with 
indefatigable energy until daylight, all the while sing- 
ing Russian ditties, and flinging his lady about in the 
true style of village swains. He was so taken with 
his partner, the beautiful Countess Johanna Thurn, 
who, like him, wore the Frisian costume, that he 
would scarcely allow her to leave his side. At table, 
the emperor, as “mine host,” rose and went up to the 
Frisian peasant with a magnificent crystal cup, pledg- 
ing to him the health of the Grand Czar of Muscovy. 
Peter then took the cup from Leopold’s mouth, and 
said in very fair German: “I know the Czar of Mus- 
covy very well, inside and outside; he is a friend of 
your imperial majesty, and an enemy of your enemies ; 
and so heartily devoted to the emperor, that, even if 
there were rank poison in this cup, he would forthwith 
without demur drink it at your command.” With this 
he drained the tankard, and returned it empty to the 
emperor, who begged him to accept of it as a present 
—a request to which the czar at once acceded, assuring 
his host that as long as he lived his heart and this 
glass should be at the service of his majesty. Then 
turning to the king of the Romans, the czar said that 
“his majesty, being still young, might bear more than 
his father the emperor;” on the strength of which 
Peter pledged him in eight successive cups. After 
this feat, the czar embraced and kissed the king, 
lifted him up in his arms, and was in high glee.’ 

During this visit to Vienna, Peter tried to advance 
his own political objects by all the arts of flattery, and 
even by bribing ministers. All were not, however, 
accessible either to his flatteries or his bribes. The 
privy-councillor Count Strattman, to whom the czar 
sent a magnificent casket inlaid with lapis lazuli and 
turquoises, returned it unopened, with the remark: 
‘Let the czar give it to some other minister who has 
better deserved of him.’ Hearing which, Peter broke 
out into a laugh, saying: ‘A thorough fool, but for 
once an honest one!’ 

In concluding our slight notice of these Memoirs, 
we may say to readers desirous of obtaining a general 
conception of Austrian history, that they will here 
find what they wish for. No other book known to us, 
in relation to the subject, is better fitted for general 
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perusal, or is likely to be so acceptable to so large a 
number of inquirers. Much of it is of the nature of 
personal gossip; but the gossip commonly illustrates 
more important matters; and, considering the unpre- 
tending character of the work, we must pronounce it, 
upon the whole, well deserving of its popularity. 


ANOTHER TILT AT THE CROCODILE. 


We have recently given from Pliny and Pococke some 
details of the mode in which the fellahs of the Valley 
of the Nile were wont to hunt the crocodile; but the 
famous exploit of Mr Waterton receives confirmation 
likewise from Mr Gosse in his delightful book upon 
the natural history of Jamaica,* from which we fur- 
nish, with little modification, the following anecdote of 
the Antilles. 

Some time in the spring of 1829 or 1830, but most 
probably in the latter year, a cayman from the 
neighbouring lagoons, that used occasionally to poach 
upon the ducks and ducklings of Lyson’s estate in St 
Thomas in the east, was taken in his prowl, and killed. 
All sorts of suspicion had been entertained as to the 
depredator, till the crocodile was one day surprised 
lounging in one of the ponds after a night’s plunder. 
Downie, the engineer of the plantation, shot at and 
wounded him with such effect, that he immediately 
rose out of the pond to regain the morass. It was now 
that David Brown, an African wainman, came up, 
and before the reptile could get away, threw himself 
astride over his back, snatched up his fore-paws in 
a moment, and held them doubled up. The beast was 
immediately thrown upon his snout; and though able 
to move his hind-feet freely, and flap his tail, he could 
only move in a circle, while the African steadily kept 
his seat. In this way, a huge reptile eighteen feet long 
—for so he measured when killed—was held manu forti 
by one man, till Downie reloaded his fowling-piece, 
and shot him quietly through the brain. 

Mr Hill’s comments upon this feat of ‘noble cay- 
manship’ are worthy of extract. ‘You will perceive,’ 
he says, ‘that this is precisely the feat performed by 
Mr Waterton. He says his cayman plunged furiously, 
and lashed the sand with his tail; but that, being near 
the head, he was out of the reach of the strokes of it, 
and that the reptile’s plunging and striking only made 
his seat uncomfortable. This seemed really almost all 
the difficulty in David Brown’s case; but as every 
plunge with him only drove the crocodile’s nose into 
the ground, whereas Mr Waterton’s cayman was kept 
head up by the people tugging at the hook in his 
throat, that would make his chivalry a more desperate 
adventure than David Brown’s, for his beast’s efforts 
to get forward only more effectually set him fast 
where he was.’ 

There is another curious passage in Mr Gosse’s 
volume—far too costly a book, unfortunately, to be 
accessible to any save a small minority of our readers— 
which throws a singular light on the story, familiar to 
most people, and by most people regarded as a blague, 
of the dogs lapping the water of the Nile without 
stopping in their run, so that they may baffle the 
crocodiles, which are said to have a great predilection 
for dogs’ flesh. It is certainly curious to find a similar 
belief universal, although in a somewhat exaggerated 
form, amongst the negroes of the New World. In the 
Antilles, we are told by Mr Hill, it is held that the 
voice of the dog will always draw these reptiles from 
any other kind of prey; and persons who would cross 
a river without any risk from their attacks, send a 
scout down the stream to imitate a dog’s howl, yelp, 
or bark, which is no sooner heard by the alligators, 


* A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica. By Philip Henry Gosse, 
A.L.S., &c.; assisted by Richard Hill, ¥sq., Cor. M.Z.8., London, &c, 
London. 1851. 


than away they all swim to the promising spot, leaving 
a clear and safe ford for the travellers higher up. Mr 
Hill further informs us, that instinct has taught the 
dog to secure himself by a similar expedient, and that 
when he has to traverse a stretch of water, he boldly 
goes down the stream, howling and barking. On 
observing the crocodiles congregating in eager cupidity 
at the spot, he creeps gently up the banks, and there 
crosses, leaving the expectants to their meditations. 

Now this, it must be confessed, reads rather like a 
figment of old Goedart, that Munchausen amongst 
naturalists; but setting aside the alleged penchant of 
the crocodile for the flesh of the dog as improbable, 
there are satisfactory reasons for believing that he 
is peculiarly affected by its bark. The well-known 
habits of the reptile negative the supposition that he 
exercises any particular choice in his food: he never 
eats it until it has acquired a very high fumet. 

‘The fishes on which he preys, he probably devours,’ 
as Mr Hill observes, ‘immediately after their capture; 
but all other victims, as soon as they are slain, are torn 
and mangled, and are left to putrefy limb by limb in 
the river, or in the sedges adjoining his lurking-place.’ 
Why, then, is he so sensitive to the bark of the dog? 
Mr Hill will explain. 

‘Iam disposed,’ says that curious observer, ‘ to ascribe 
this susceptibility to be roused at the canine yelp, to 
the similarity of that sound to its own peculiar cry, under 
any species of excitement—to the fact that it is the im- 
passioned voice of its young—to the maternal solicitude 
of the female for its progeny when it hears that voice 
—and to the ravenous appetite of the male on the same 
occasion ; for, like many of the rapacious animals, the 
male of this tribe preys upon its own offspring. 

‘Professor Buckland has discovered in the excre- 
mentitious fossils of the plesiosuurus or fish-lizard 
evidence of a similar rapacious appetite in those 
extinct animals, 

‘It is not very clear whether the male parent assists 
the female in the office of disposing the eggs in the 
earth; it is much more likely, from the necessity of 
her after-watchfulness to guard against his reprisals, 
that he does not. After burying the eggs in the earth, 
to be there matured by the sun, the female visits from 
time to time the place in which they are secreted, 
and, just as the period of hatching is completed, 
exhibits her attachment to her offspring in the anxiety 
with which she comes and goes, walks round the nest 
of her hopes, scratches the fractured shell, and, by 
sounds which resemble the bark of a dog, excites the half- 
extricated young to struggle forth into life. When 
she has beheld, with this sort of joy, fear, and anxiety, 
the last of her offspring quit its broken casement, she 
leads them forth into the plashy pools away from the 
river, and among the thick underwood, to avoid the 
predatory visits of their father. In this season of care 
and watchfulness, she is ferocious, daring, and morose, 
guarding with inquietude her young wherever they 
wander. She turns when they turn, and by whining 
and grunting shews a particular solicitude to keep 
them in such pools only as are much too shallow for 
the resort of the full-grown reptile. In this 
period of .their helplessness, the mother feeds them 
with her masticated food, disgorging it to them as the 
dog does to its pups. In general, it is rarely seen 
otherwise than crouching with its belly to the earth, 
and crawling with a curvilinear motion; but at this 
time it may be observed firmly standing on its feet. 
This is the attitude of anger and attack; and its 
spring is quick—a sort of agile leap, by no means short 
in distance. During all this time of protection and 
dependence, is heard the voice by which the young 
makes its wants known, and the parent assures its 
offspring of its superintendence. It is the yelping 
bark of the dog and the whining of the puppy. 

‘From all these facts, I take it that when the sound 
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of the dog’s bark is heard, the caymans press to the spot 
from which it issues, agitated by two several passions 
—the females to protect their young, and the males to 
devour them; and to this, and not to their predilection 
for the flesh of dogs, are we to ascribe the eagerness 
with which they scud away, agitated by that voice 
which in the one case is the thrilling cry of danger, 
and in the other, the exciting announcement of food.’ 


ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN. 


Tuat distinguished French periodical, the Revue des 

Mondes, is now publishing a series of interesting 
articles from the pen of M. Alphonse Esquiros, on the 
Netherlands and life in Holland. From a late number, 
we translate his graphic account of the origin of the 
celebrated University of Leyden. 

The foundation of this famous university is con- 
nected with the siege which Leyden sustained in the 
year 1573. The United Provinces had risen against 
the Spanish domination. Liberty of conscience basely 
violated, political and religious despotism, the inquisi- 
tion, and the establishment of arbitrary taxation, had 
all tended to exasperate the national feelings. ‘ At this 
time,’ says the historian Hooft, surnamed the Tacitus 
of Holland, ‘all ranks, ages, and sexes were confounded 
in one general persecution. The gibbet and the wheel 
did not suffice; the trees which bordered the public 
roads were laden with corpses, and the flames of the 
funeral-piles of martyrdom darted upwards to the 
sky. Scaffolds were erected in every quarter; and 
the very air became infected with a vapour of death.’ 
Then was seen a spectacle rarely paralleled in the 
world’s history. A few hundred men, pushed to 
despair — fishermen, shepherds, merchants — banded 
themselves together to struggle against the crushing 
oppression of a powerful government, and against 
armies reputed invincible. Following the example 
given by other towns of Holland, the inhabitants of 
Leyden declared themselves in favour of the union of 
the provinces; but towards the end of October they 
were attacked and surrounded by the Spaniards. The 
Prince of Orange wrote directions to the citizens at all 
hazards to offer resistance. He promised on his part 
to seek every means of assisting them. ‘ Hold out 
for three months,’ he said; ‘and even if the siege 
should last longer, do not lose courage. If you perse- 
vere, deliverance is certain; but if you surrender, 
perpetual servitude awaits you.’ 

The enemy, meanwhile, sought by insidious pro- 
mises to obtain an entrance into the place. The only 
reply vouchsafed by the besieged was this Latin 
verse— 


Fistula dulce canit, volucrem dum decipit auceps.* 


The defence of the city was intrusted to Janus Douza. 
The burghers bound themselves by oath to die beneath 
the ruins of their houses rather than yield. Although 
in the first instance all the useless mouths had been 
sent away, famine soon pressed on the city. No 
bread was to be seen, and provisions of all sorts 
became every day more scarce. At length grass, 
leaves, the bark of trees, the skins of the animals 
which had long since been devoured, even clay, came 
to be used as nutriment. Pestilence followed famine. 
Of 16,000 inhabitants, between 6000 and 7000 perished. 
Everywhere living skeletons were seen burying the 
dead. The town, defended by shadows, still ‘sustained 
itself against the fury of the invading army and its 
own internal divisions. To the soldiers, who shouted 
to them: ‘You are dying of hunger—surrender, and 
you shall have food,’ they answered from the top of the 
ramparts: ‘ When our provisions are quite gone, we 


* ‘ The bird-catcher plays sweetly on the pipe when he beguiles 
the winged creature.’ 


will eat our left hands, and keep our right to defend 
our liberty.’ 

One day, however, a famished crowd presented 
themselves before the burgomaster of Leyden, Pieter 
Adriaanszoon van der Werff: they peremptorily 
demanded either bread or the surrender of the city. 
‘I have sworn to defend this city,’ replied the magis- 
trate, ‘and with the help of God, I hope to keep my 
oath. Bread I have not; but if my body can serve to 
enable you to continue the struggle, take it, cut it up, 
and divide it amongst you.’ The poor people withdrew 
in silence. 

The fate of Holland hung on the walls of Leyden. 
All the United Provinces watched the heroic town; 
but the place was so rigorously blockaded, that it 
was most difficult to come to its assistance. The 
Prince of Orange at length resolved to pierce the 
dikes. It was a desperate measure; nevertheless 
the old Batavian proverb prevailed—Better a country 
desolated than a country lost. The whole country 
was overflowed with water, and the harvests destroyed. 
The sea, that natural enemy of Holland, came to the 
help of Leyden; but it came slowly. A north-east 
wind kept back the waves, on whose crests appeared 
barks mounted with cannon. These boats, impelled 
by means of wheels, without either oars or sails, were 
manned by brave Zeeland seamen, who had almost all 
been wounded and mutilated in the war of independ- 
ence. The besieged from the summit of their ram- 
parts could see the flotilla, could even converse with 
the crews; but the envious flood receded instead of 
advancing, bearing away their last hope. The enemy, 
on the other hand, although driven from some advanced 
positions by the overflowing of the waters, still main- 
tained themselves on the principal dikes. Leyden 
seemed lost, when the moon becoming full, swelled 
the tide. The wind changed to the south-west; and 
one of those violent storms which at ordinary seasons 
tend so much to endanger the safety of Holland, burst 
forth on its coasts. The sea, resistless in its might, 
enlarged the breaches already made in the dikes, and 
rushed over the land, bearing along on its waves terror, 
desolation, and—safety. Surprised and submerged, 
stupified with terror at the noise of the tempest, and 
the falling of a portion of the walls, the Spaniards 
tumultuously abandoned their posts, and threw their 
cannon into the water. 

The same tide which enabled them to retreat, bore 
the Zeeland flotilla, laden with provisions, to the gates 
of Leyden. A terrible combat—‘an amphibious fight,’ 
to use the expression of a Dutch historian—ensued, 
partly on the dikes and partly on board the barks. 
The sailors triumphed, and entered the town; but 
amid the joy of deliverance, a sad spectacle met 
their eyes. Lining both sides of the great canal, 
crowds of famished creatures were shouting for food. 
With almost brutal avidity, they seized the loaves and 
the herrings which were distributed, and many who 
had hitherto borne up against hunger died of repletion. 

The redoubtable army of Spain, beaten, drowned, | 
dispersed over the land by the waters of the sea, | 
had vanished like that of Pharaoh. ‘God, it was 
said, ‘loves Holland now, as He formerly loved Israel.’ 
Disabled by severe illness, the Prince of Orange, 
surnamed the Silent, had not appeared in person before 
the walls of Leyden. He was at Delft, and, scarcely 
recovered, was for the first time attending public 
worship in one of the churches of that town, when 
tidings came that the siege was raised. The prince 
sent a message to the preacher, who immediately, with 
a loud voice, proclaimed the blessed news. Tears 
mingled abundantly with the thanksgivings that 
followed. 

Although pestilence still raged in Leyden, William 
the Silent hastened thither. Surrounded by the 
citizens, who forgot their sorrows as they thronged to 
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meet him whom they regarded as the living rampart 
of their reconquered liberty, he asked them whether 
they would prefer for their city a perpetual exemption 
from certain taxes, or the foundation of a Protestant 
university. The burghers of Leyden did not hesitate 
in their choice: ‘A university !’ was their unanimous 
cry. And so, on the 9th of February 1575, was 
inaugurated with much pomp that edifice destined 
afterwards to number amongst its students and pro- 
fessors many of the most brilliant geniuses of Europe. 
The anniversary of the inauguration is still celebrated 
every year in Leyden. 


SOUTHEY’S ‘FAMOUS VICTORY’ 
CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Ir was a summer evening, 
Old Caspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage-door 
Was sitting in the sun; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Katerine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 
Which he, beside the rivulet, 
In playing there had found ; 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 


Old Caspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by; 

And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh : 

**Tis some poor fellow’s skull,’ said he, 

‘Who fell in the great victory. 


*I find them in the garden, 
For there’s many hereabout ; 
And often when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out; 
For many thousand men,’ said he, 
* Were slain in that great victory.’ 


* Now tell us what ‘twas all about,’ 
Young Peterkin he cries ; 

And little Katerine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes: 

* Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they killed each other for.’ 


‘ The French and English,’ Caspar cried, 
* The Russians put to rout; 

But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out. 

At Alma, and in this valley, 

They gained a glorious victory. 


‘My brother lived at Inkermann— 
Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 


* With feu denfer Sebastopol 
Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many thousand Russians there 
In hopeless anguish died : 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


* They say it was a shocking sight, 
After the town was won; 
For many thousand Russians there 
y in the sun: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


‘ Great praise the French and English won, 
The Turk and brave Sardine ’ 

* Why, "twas a very wicked thing!’ 
Said little Katerine. 

* Nay, nay, my little girl,’ quoth he; 

‘It was a famous victory. 


‘ And everybody praised th’ Allies 
Who that stronghold did win.’ 

* But what good came of it at last ?’ 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

‘Why, that 1 cannot tell,’ said he; 

‘But "twas a famous victory.’ 


THE INUNDATIONS IN FRANCE. 

While we send sympathy and aid to the sufferers by these 
inundations, it were well if we could also impress on them, 
and other people exposed to the like calamities, that disaster 
from such a cause will always be now and then occurring, 
where human habitations are placed in certain situations 
with respect to rivers. Let it be observed, there is along- 
side of almost all rivers a flat meadow—called amongst us 
in Scotland a haugh—which is often assumed as building- 
ground, from the very fact of its being so near the course 
of the stream, particularly where the stream is navigable, 
or where a bridge causes confluence of people, or from 
whatever other cause. Such are the sites of many of our 
principal British cities, or parts of them, London not 
excepted, where Southwark and Westminster are almost 
wholly on that sort of ground. Now, it is a mere 
tempting of Providence—a solecism—to build on such 
ground, and simply because it is part of the very river- 
channel itself. It is the winter or flood course of the 


river, and absolutely the product of its various inun- | 
The river every now | 


dations in the course of ages. 


and then rises under flood, so as to cover that ground, | 


unless artificially confined within its usual channel. Then 
it is we hear of its filling streets up to the first floor, 
drowning cellars and kitchens, pressing back sewage-water 
into houses, sweeping away walls, cottages, &c., and bury- 
ing gardens under mud and rubbish. The fair, but 
injudiciously placed city of Perth, undergoes woes of this 
kind once every few years, and will ever do so, while so 
much of it lies on the haugh of Tay. 
towns in France are likewise so situated, and hence the 
late troubles, which form but an example of what is every 
now and then experienced in that quarter, 
wholly to avoid such evils is to build towns on the second 
platform of ground bordering rivers, and never on the 
first; or, if they are already on the first platform, and 
cannot be removed, then an artificial embankment or levée 
may be available. If neither of these expedients is 
resorted to, let no one be so foolish as complain of the 
damage produced by inundations, for occasional inunda- 
tions are only what he may reasonably expect. 


BLUE DEVILS. 

In an article in the Journal of Psychological Medicine 
on Baron Feuchtersleben’s Principles of Medical Psycho- 
logy, shewing how the mind is influenced by a mechanical 
ealling, there is this curious sentence: ‘Rdésch and 
Esquirol affirm from observation that indigo-dyers become 
melancholy ; and those who dye scarlet, choleric. Their 
observation regarding indigo-dyers affords a strong con- 
firmation of the statement of that arch-quack, Paracelsus, 
who declared blue to be injurious.’ This would seem to 
suggest that our phrase, ‘the blue devils,’ may derive its 
origin from a scientific fact. 


NOTICE. 
All Commeuntcations for this Journat are requested to 
be addressed, till further notice, to 47 PaTERnostER 
Row, Lonpow. 
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